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ADVANTAGES OF MAKING THE CANAL ZONE A 
FREE CITY AND FREE PORT 

By W. D. Boyce, Publisher, The Saturday Blade and Chicago 

Ledger 

A wise Providence evidently intrusted the building of 
the world's industries to the human race. The story of the 
bringing of the world into form and the creation of the first 
man took only 600 words to tell. Then the trouble began 
at an early period by the advent of woman, and the world 
is filled with volumes of records of what has since happened. 

In considering South America commercially, we must first 
analyze the original stock from which these people sprang. 
The first land on the earth's surface appeared in Asia, and 
there we still find the highest mountains. Undoubtedly 
the first man came into life in Asia, and the human race, 
spreading northeastward came to the Bering Strait between 
Asia and North America. It was only a short walk on ice 
for eight winter months in the year, or a journey of forty 
miles in skin boats in summer, to cross over to Alaska. No 
doubt the first human being on American soil was an Esqui- 
mau, who came from cold Siberia, lived in an igloo under 
the ground, was small of body, flat of chest and nostril. 
He lived on fish and the products of the sea, easily taken in 
the summer and dried or frozen for winter use. He worked 
his way farther south and east, and presently lived on top 
of the ground winter and summer, and, with more sunlight 
and air the year around, developed a larger and healthier 
body, bigger chest and a larger nose as his lungs required 
more air. He killed wild game, and the animal fat agreed 
with him better than fish, whale, seal or walrus oils. I want 
to say here, that the Esquimaux and Indians never had or 
knew what consumption, the "white plague," was, until 
they caught it from the white man, proving that tuber- 
culosis is contagious. 

The Indian improved until he reached the warm country 
near the Rio Grande, and there in the hot climate, where 
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life was easy he began to deteriorate. This condition con- 
tinued through the low parts of Central America and the 
equatorial parts of South America. We find, however, that 
when he got as far south as the high elevations of Columbia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela, he improved and became stronger 
physically and mentally. 

Here I want to call your attention to something few 
people think about when considering latitude: 250 feet in 
elevation is equal to 1 degree north or south of the Equator. 
When you are 5000 feet above sea level on the Equator, 
you have nearly the same climate every month in the year 
that you have 20 degrees north or south of the Equator in 
the summer months. 

Another thing I want to remind you of in considering the 
west coast of South America, south of the Panama Canal, 
is the fact that from the Equator south it is much colder 
than from the Equator north, on account of the Humboldt 
Current, which is a cold-water stream flowing north from 
the Antarctic Ocean, like our Gulf Stream, which tempers 
the otherwise icy shores of England, or the Japan Current, 
on our northwest coast as far north as Alaska. At Sitka, 
Alaska, 57 degrees north, it seldom goes below zero. This 
cold-water stream from the Antarctic Ocean cools off the 
whole west coast of South America, up to the Equator, 
where it turns west into the Pacific Ocean. While crossing 
the Equator on the west coast of South America, I slept 
in my cabin covered by a light blanket. 

A year ago I was motoring through England and Scotland 
with my daughter and a young English schoolgirl friend of 
hers. We were talking about how far north we were and 
that our Gulf Current kept the little British Island from 
being frozen up eight months of the year. I jokingly re- 
marked that if we ever had trouble with England we were 
going to change the course of the Gulf Stream and leave 
the blooming country nothing but an iceberg. The young 
lady solemnly replied, "You wouldn't be permitted to do 
it, would you?" This was no English joke, at least, for 
an English joke is not to be laughed at. 

But to return to the Indian, the basic stock of South 
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America. He grew stronger with the higher, colder climate 
of the great Andean plateau and the necessity of hustling 
for a living, until that great race of Indians — the Incas — 
who lived on the table-lands of the mountains, with their 
capital at Cuzco, Peru, had developed a civilization equal 
to, in many ways, that of the Far East or the Asiatic coun- 
tries they sprang from. 

One of the contradictions I find in the development of the 
South American Indian races, is that they were not meat 
eaters to any great extent, for there is no evidence that 
South America was ever a big game country like North 
America or Africa. While shooting big game in the interior 
of tropical Africa, I observed that the negroes who lived on 
meat were less intelligent and had less physical endurance 
than the Coast black man who lived on fruits, vegetables 
and fish. 

As the North American Indian started weak and helpless 
in the Arctic country, so I found the native South American 
deteriorates as we approach the Antarctic Ocean. The low- 
est order of the human race I ever observed are the Indians 
on the Island of Tierra del Fuego, south of the Straits of 
Magellan. The conclusions heretofore given are from obser- 
vation and personal experience with the American Indians 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic Oceans. 

Columbus spent three years on a small island three miles 
from the Island of Madeira in the Atlantic Ocean, gathering 
evidence from whatever floated onto the shores of his island 
that there was land a distance away not so great as to 
destroy or break up that whieh floated across the waters 
when the trade winds were from the west. 

With this evidence, he returned to Spain and we all know 
how Queen Isabella pawned her jewelry to back his expedi- 
tion, and the results. Both Columbus and the Queen be- 
lieved there was land to the west a few hundred miles, or 
she would not have "backed" him and he would never have 
been able to get a crew to sail with him. 

The usual impression we have is that Columbus sailed 
from 3000 to 4000 miles from land to land, but from the 
Island of Madeira, where he last embarked to the West India 
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island he landed on, near the coast of South America, he 
covered only a course of about 1600 miles. We all know 
how the soldiers that followed the discoverer conquered, 
killed and robbed the poor, defenseless and peaceful Indians 
of South America. 
President Saenz Pefia of Argentine said to me one day: 

You must not measure South American honesty and morals 
from a North American standard; remember our origin. We are 
a mixed race of people coming from the Indian and the Spanish 
and Portuguese soldiers, who only came to this country to rob 
the Indian of his gold, not to make a home. You people of the 
United States sprang from a pure white North European stock 
who came to your country to get away from some political or 
religious persecution, and to make a home for themselves. We 
are improving rapidly. 

I certainly agree with him, but I would go still one 
step further. The South and Central American people, as 
a race, are a cross between Latin Europe and the people 
from northeastern Asia — now developed into the American 
Indian. With this combination of white and yellow blood 
to start with, you are dealing commercially with a race 
different from any other on the face of the earth. 

I consider it of greater importance that you fully under- 
tand the origin of the people of South and Central America 
correctly at this time, than how many pairs of shoes or 
yards of "Americano" they wear a year. 

Do not forget, however, that there are about 5 per cent 
pure blood white people in South America. They are most 
courteous and kind, and the greatest diplomats on earth, 
and are the descendants of the first families of Spain and 
Portugal. When an office holder or public man in the United 
States fails in the confidence of the public he loses his job — 
down there he loses his job and frequently his head at the 
same time. In the United States a man may "come back," 
but in South America — never. 

Heretofore, the greatest efforts in human progress have 
followed the sun's course; hence the phrase, "Westward the 
star of Empire takes its course." Our own Southern States' 
progress, has been retarded through chasing this "star of 
Empire" westward around the world. It is high time we 
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were saying, "Southward the star of Empire takes it course." 
The best unoccupied land in the world is now south of the 
Equator. 

Climate, soil and transportation have their everlasting 
influence on the people, products and commerce of any- 
country. The climate and soil of South America east of 
the Andes range of mountains is quite as good as that of 
the United States of North America east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Even when you are near the Equator the ele- 
vation of the table-lands gives a great variety of products 
and healthy climate. And when far south near the Straits 
of Magellan, 54 degrees south, it never gets very cold, 
because you have open salt water near you in all directions, 
in the Atlantic, Pacific and Antarctic Oceans. 

The prevailing winds of South America are from the east 
to the west, and the moisture picked up on the Atlantic 
Ocean is gradually precipitated until the last drop is squeezed 
out — or frozen out — on top of the high range of mountains 
near the West Coast. The result is that for 2700 miles on 
the Pacific Coast it practically never rains and the only 
vegetation is from irrigation, the water being secured from 
the melting snows at the top of the mountains. This 2700 
miles of rainless desert, the longest in the world, includes 
all of the coast of Peru and Chile, except the southern end 
of Chile where the mountain range is low and but a short 
distance from the Atlantic Ocean. 

North America has an area of 8,300,000 square miles; 
South America 7,700,000 square miles, or 7 per cent less, 
although the area possible to cultivate is much greater than 
that of North America. Brazil alone is as large as the United 
States and will support four times as many of the human 
family. 

When you consider the immense and numerous rivers in 
South America navigable all the year around, and the great 
ocean shore-line, also the population and its location, South 
America is about as well provided with transportation as 
North America. Of course, everywhere in North and South 
America you hear, "We want a railroad, or more boats," 
but the 40,000,000 people south of the Panama Canal are 
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as well supplied as the 120,000,000 north of the big ditch. 
The railroads are either government owned and operated, 
or built and operated by private capital — mostly English. 
You find the narrow gauge, 3 feet, the standard, 4 feet 8| 
inches, or the wide gauge, 5 feet 6 inches, the Russian 
standard. The first road in Argentina was started by a 
speculator who bought from the English government some 
cars and engines used in the Crimean War near Sebastopol, 
in Russia. As more engines and cars were needed the 5 
feet 6 inches equipment was added to. "As the twig is 
bent so the tree is inclined." There are over 15,000 miles 
of railroad in Argentina and the population is less than 
7,000,000. The government owned roads in South American 
republics are poorly operated at a great loss, but considered 
necessary to move troops or open up new sections of the 
republic to which they may belong. 

We export to the whole world annually over $1,750,000,000 
worth of products from our field, mine and factory; but to 
the ten South American republics only about $200,000,000, 
or about 11 per cent of our total exports, while our imports 
from South America as compared with our exports to the 
whole world amount to 25 per cent. Our chief imports 
from the ten South American Republics are coffee, rubber, 
cacao, hardwoods, some copper and hides. The balance 
of trade against us with these ten Republics is over 100 
per cent and to even this up, or to export to them more 
than we import from those countries is a very serious com- 
mercial question. 

It is the proud boast of the United States that we export 
more than we import, and the figures show that the balance 
of trade with the whole world is in our favor. While figures 
will not lie, we may sometimes be misled by them. If we 
will add to our imports the amount we pay foreign ships 
for carrying our products, wares and passengers, also the 
amount paid foreign marine insurance companies, we might 
find the actual balance of commerce against us, despite the 
favorable results that trade statistics show. Who knows? 
Think it over. 

I am not going to attempt to give you a lot of figures; 
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you can get complete and accurate statistics on any partic- 
ular line for any Republic in South or Central America by 
applying to the Honorable John Barrett, Director General 
Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

How are we going to overcome the balance of trade with 
South America, which is against us? In some ways we are 
at a great disadvantage, in others we have the upper hand. 
First, we are a food stuff and meat producing country, so 
are they. They can grow everything to eat cheaper than 
we can. It is very evident we cannot export our agricul- 
tural products to South America. To offset this, she has 
little or no iron ore or coal. We have an abundance. Every- 
thing in which these two items go to produce we are the 
natural source of supply — in fact we are such a natural 
source of supply that I found steel from the United States 
selling all over South America at $10 per ton less than in 
the United States. In the interior of Bolivia our sewing 
machines were selling for $5 each less than at home. We 
can export pine or soft woods. There is hardly a tree or 
stick of timber in South America that will float or make 
paper. Print paper from the United States was selling in 
the interior of South America at the same price I pay for 
it in Chicago. 

South America is divided into ten republics, each having 
the extremes of climate, hot or cold, through latitude or 
altitude, and just as great a diversity in the needs of the 
people. There is no great demand in any one republic, 
owing to the small population, for a large quantity of 
manufactured articles in any one line, hence, little or no 
manufacturing. 

To plainly show why we should endeavor to establish a 
permanent market for our fabricated wares, let me use Chile 
as an illustration: Chile is 2700 miles long, with an average 
of less than 100 miles in width, extending from 16 degrees 
south to 56 degrees south, all on the Pacific Ocean, with a 
population of 4,000,000. The Chileans are called the "Yan- 
kees of South America." The great variety of goods consumed 
in small quantities in this country, from the tropical zone 
to the Atlantic Ocean, leaves manufacturing unprofitable. 
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Chile is very rich from the export of nitrate (saltpeter) 
used all over the world in the manufacturing of gunpowder 
and as a fertilizer. The government alone receives annually 
$50,000,000 export tax on this one article. Chile acquired 
the nitrate fields from Peru in war. 

Forty per cent of Brazil's exports come to the United 
States, 99£ per cent of this 40 per cent (mostly rubber and 
coffee) comes in free of duty, while only 12 per cent of 
Brazil's imports are received from us. I discussed this 
question with President Fonseca and asked him why they 
could not make a lower tariff on our products. His answer 
was, "We would like to, but we need the money." 

I visited a colony from the United States in Brazil, at 
Villa Americano, state of Sao Paulo, were 50 per cent of 
the coffee of the world is grown in this state alone. These 
settlers were originally from Alabama and Georgia, Eighty 
families — or 360 souls all told — left the United States in 
1867 in order to get away from the reconstruction period 
and go to a country where they could raise the same prod- 
ucts they did at home. Although in a rich coffee district, 
they were sticking to sugar cane, cotton, rice and water- 
melons. Only a few who sailed from the United States 
forty-four years before were left. Some had returned to 
the United States, descendants of others were married to 
Brazilians, and the general opinion was they had gained 
nothing by moving. They were mighty glad to see a man 
from home. 

The South American governments derive great incomes 
from export taxes. They say they need the money — no 
doubt about it. They do not let the other countries of the 
world enjoy the advantages of their cheap products or raw 
stock without paying for it. The tax is levied on the con- 
sumer in foreign countries. Peru has an export tax on cop- 
per and gold, Brazil on coffee and rubber, Paraguay and 
nearly all the republics on raw hides. 

The United States should be best fitted to supply the real 
wants of South and Central America, because we manufac- 
ture for home consumption for people who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and we can easily adapt the products 
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of our factories to their wants and customs. We cannot 
sell to them articles exactly like we use here. We must 
make for them what they are accustomed to consume, not 
what we think they ought to have. The English manufac- 
turers lost most of the South American trade to the Ger- 
mans, French, Italians and Spanish, because the last named 
countries furnished what the trade required irrespective of 
their own ideas of quality or utility. 

The Panama Canal Zone 

When in 1840 a question was before the United States 
Senate affecting the interests of the Pacific Coast, the great 
and wise Daniel Webster stated that he "didn't know what 
was west of the Rocky Mountains," and furthermore, he 
"didn't give a d — n." That is the way most of the people 
of the United States of North America felt about the coun- 
tries to the south of us until we began spending money by 
the hundreds of millions in building the Panama Canal, 
which has now become our southern boundary line. 

Up to date the Panama Canal has cost France and the 
United States combined, over $1,500,000,000, principal and 
interest, on the original investment, and the end is not 
yet, although we will finally complete and operate what 
Spain, England, Portugal and France attempted, but failed 
to finish — a navigable canal between the Pacific and Atlantic 
waters. 

If we make a financial failure of the Panama Canal we 
will be discredited all over the world, and especially in South 
America. If the United States can make a success out of 
an undertaking primarily intended only to connect two 
oceans so as to, in effect, double the size of our navy, we 
will demonstrate to South America and the world that we 
are mighty good people to do business with. 

Years ago the wise professors told us that if we connected 
the Atlantic and Pacific waters at Panama we would change 
the course of the Gulf Stream. Spain referred the digging 
of the Panama Canal to the Church, but the bishops decided 
against it on the ground that "what God has joined together 
let no man put asunder." 
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There is no reason why the Canal Zone cannot be made 
into a city of 500,000 people in twenty years and produce 
sufficient income from dockage, tolls, taxes, rents, leases, 
etc., to pay the interest on at least the original capital 
invested by the United States. We have 286,720 acres 
inside the Canal Zone. Already many millions of dollars 
have been spent to make the Canal Zone sanitary and a 
desirable place to live in the year round. Nearly all of this 
will be a complete loss unless we build a great city there. 
The Panama Railroad, for which we paid millions and spent 
millions more to move and rebuild, will be a "white ele- 
phant" on our hands, on the basis of investment, unless we 
build a big city there. 

In one way, a great commercial city can be built along 
the whole canal from one end to the other with docks every- 
where. This city would become a great commercial clearing 
house not only for the merchants and manufacturers of 
North, Central and South America, but for the whole world. 
Trade in every Republic on the American continent is neces- 
sarily more or less restricted by a protective tariff, there- 
fore, we need one spot at least for free exchange. It is 
just as necessary as a clearing house for the great banks in 
our big cities. 

Remember, the entire canal is a land-locked, fresh water 
harbor, berthing the largest vessels in the world, where bar- 
nacles can be scraped off the bottoms of ships — an advan- 
tage possessed by only one other great inland port city in 
the world. The way to build a big metropolis on the Canal 
Zone is no experiment, no wild theory. It has been success- 
fully worked out and proved by Germany and England and 
a number of smaller countries. 

The way to build a big city at the central point between 
North and South America, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the Far East and the Far West, is to make the Canal Zone 
a free city and free port. By this I mean free from import 
or export duties into and out from the Canal Zone. This 
will not affect the primary question of tolls for passing 
through the Canal. If created a free port and protected 
through international treaty, so it could not be affected by 
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changes in our administration or home policies, merchants 
and manufacturers from all over the world would build 
factories and warehouses and establish branches and agen- 
cies at this world center for quick distribution, delivery and 
sale. Many South Americans would establish agencies and 
branches there to reach the world's commerce. In fact, it 
would become an immense world's department store where 
everything for the use of the people of all nations could be 
found. It would become the greatest trans-shipping port 
in the world, especially as many boats suitable for the Pacific 
Ocean are not seaworthy or insurable on the Atlantic Ocean. 

As the lawyers would put it, what you have been saying 
is testimony — give us some evidence of what a free port or 
city will do toward creating a metropolis of half a million 
in a few years. Here is the evidence: Hamburg, Germany; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Gibraltar; Hong Kong (formerly 
Chinese, now British); Singapore; Punta Arenas, Chile; 
Aden-on-the-Red-Sea, and the Island of St. Thomas near 
Porto Rico. 

The definition of a. free port is: "A harbor where the ships 
of all nations may enter on paying a moderate toll and load 
and unload. The free ports constitute great depots where 
goods are stored without paying duty; these goods may be 
reshipped free of duty. The intention of having free ports 
is to stimulate and facilitate exchange and trade." 

A free city is a city or zone where there is no import or 
export duty of any kind on goods bought, sold or consumed. 

After Great Britain had taken Gibraltar from Spain, and 
that country would not deal with Gibraltar, the Sultan of 
Morocco forced the British government in 1705, to make a 
free port of Gibraltar by refusing to supply the food neces- 
sary to maintain the fortress, unless all import and export 
duty was taken off. The law of necessity caused the most 
powerful government in the world, more than two hundred 
years ago, to establish the first free zone on a little rock 
pile three miles long by one-half mile wide, controlling the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. Here is lesson number 
1, that should not be overlooked. Today there is a popu- 
lation of 27,000 at Gibraltar and over 4,000,000 ship tonnage 
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cleared yearly. As there is no duty, only a tax on tobacco 
and liquors, there are no statistics on the annual business. 

Hamburg, Germany, is a notable example of the benefits 
of free exchange. Hamburg, through this wise policy, has 
become the greatest port in Europe. In 1888, 2500 acres 
of the harbor of this inland city were set apart as a free 
harbor, where ships could unload and load without custom 
duties. A gigantic system of docks, basins and quays was 
constructed at an initial cost of $35,000,000, which at pres- 
ent day cost would be double. A portion of the old town 
containing 24,000 people was cleared to make room for this 
great project. Since that time Hamburg has grown enor- 
mously, reaching the third position as a port in the world, 
and today has over 1,000,000 population, being the second 
largest city in Germany. Without question the free zone 
of the harbor has had a great influence on the expansion of 
Hamburg as a port. 

Copenhagen is the most important commercial town of 
Denmark. The trading facilities were greatly augmented 
in 1894 by making a portion of the harbor a free port. It 
has had a marked effect on the trade of Copenhagen and 
Denmark. 

Hong Kong Island and City is a British possession ac- 
quired from China in 1841. Hong Kong is a free port and 
has no custom house, and its commercial activities are chiefly 
distributive for a large portion of the Far East, much as the 
Panama Canal Zone would become if made a free port. 
The only commodity that pays a duty at Hong Kong is 
opium. Owing to the fact that it is a free port official fig- 
ures on its trade cannot be had, as in the case of ports that 
collect custom duties. I find a table showing the clearing 
of ships from Hong Kong: In 1880 the total tonnage was 
8,359,994, which by 1911 had grown to a tonnage of 23,063,- 
108 — or nearly 200 per cent increase in thirty years. 

Since Hong Kong was made a free port the population 
has increased from a few thousand to 456,739. From this 
port there is an immense exchange of commodities between 
Great Britain and her colonies, the ports of China, Japan 
and the United States. This fact, investigation shows, is 
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largely due to the advantages arising from the fact that the 
port of Hong Kong is free from custom duties to all nations. 
The island of Hong Kong is off the southeast coast of China, 
from which it is separated only by a narrow channel. It 
is 75 miles from Canton. 

Admiral Chadwick, after my address before the Southern 
Commercial Congress, wrote me he heartily approved of 
the plan, and that we could build another Hong Kong on 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Singapore is another good example. It is the capital of the 
British Straits Settlements, and lies about midway between 
Hong Kong and Calcutta, India, and close to the Malay 
Archipelago. It is less than 100 miles north of the Equator, 
or 500 miles farther south than the Panama Canal Zone. 
It has good advantages of position, but above all, the policy 
of absolute free trade has made Singapore the center of a 
trans-shipping trade that is surpassed in the Orient only by 
Hong Kong and one or two of the great Chinese ports. 
The continuously rapid growth of Singapore and the Straits 
Settlements, of which it is the capital, has fully demon- 
strated the wisdom of this policy. In 1819 when the region 
was ceded to Great Britain that portion of the country had 
almost no business or population. At present Singapore's 
free exports and imports exceed $500,000,000 annually, or 
about one-seventh of the total imports and exports of the 
whole United States. There are no custom duties except 
on opium. The population is about 275,000. 

The number of vessels clearing in 1911 was 11,533, with 
a tonnage of 15,455,476. The commodities were distributed 
between India, China, Japan, England, the United States 
and other countries. Neither Hong Kong nor Singapore is 
as well situated for international trade or enjoys as good 
and healthful climate as the Panama Canal Zone. We have 
had 5000 white men, women and children on the Panama 
Canal Zone for the past seven years, and the death rate is 
less than that of any big American city. 

Port Said is a case in point. The building of the Suez 
Canal created the city of Port Said on a sandpile at the 
entrance to the Canal from the Mediterranean Sea, with 
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fresh water 125 miles away. It is about the "livest wire" 
of any city in the world — at least that I have ever visited. 
It has over 100,000 population, and except for an Egyptian 
duty on many articles would be a great trading center for 
others than tourists. 

Aden, situated on a strip of British territory in Arabia, 
on the Red Sea, where nothing grows and fresh water must 
be brought a long distance, has 50,000 population on ac- 
count of its being a free port and city. 

Punta Arenas, Chile, on the Straits of Magellan, the far- 
thest south of any city in the world, is a free port and city, 
and has a population of 15,000. I was surprised at its im- 
portance and its fine stone buildings and good streets. The 
only local support of Punta Arenas is wool and sheep, mostly 
from the old Patagonia country of Argentina and the Island 
of Tierra del Fuego. Evidently its importance arises chiefly 
from its being a free city and free port. 

The free exchange of commodities, on account of there 
being no duty, import or export, put the Island of St. 
Thomas, near Porto Rico, belonging to Denmark, on the 
map. It is a good example of what no export or import 
duty will do for a poor, out-of-the-way island. Nearly every 
excursion to the West Indies docks there to trade. Its one 
port carries the largest stock and does the greatest Panama 
hat trade in the world. Many vessels coal there. It has 
a great trade with all the West India Islands. 

England has tried out the free port and free city idea 
thoroughly and this is what the Encyclopedia Britannica 
says: 

In countries where custom duties are levied, if an extension of 
foregin trade is desired, special facilities must be granted for this 
purpose. In view of this a free zone sufficiently large for com- 
mercial purposes must be set aside. English colonial free ports, 
such as Hong Kong and Singapore, do not interfere with the regu- 
lar home customs of India and China. These two free harbors 
have become great shipping ports and distributing centers. The 
policy which led to their establishment as free ports has greatly 
promoted British commercial interests. 

The reason I have brought this question up is because I 
believe it the paramount one in the development of our 
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commercial relationship with South America, and that it 
will make the Panama Canal pay. If we do not act soon 
some other country owning one of the West India Islands, 
well located to trade with ships passing through the Canal, 
will take advantage of the situation. The Panama Republic 
intends now to benefit from our investment in the Canal by 
creating a free city bordering on the Zone. 

How to Secure and Retain South Ameiucan Trade 

1. Make the goods the market requires; manufacture, 
pack, measure and invoice everything the way the South 
American people want it. 

2. Build a large commercial city on the Panama Canal 
Zone and get as many merchants as possible from all over 
South America to visit, locate branch houses and buy goods 
there. They will not come to the United States; they do 
not speak English — they do not feel at home, but will be 
at ease in a city in a Latin country where Spanish will pre- 
vail and every language in the world is spoken. 

3. Establish agencies at the capital of each republic and 
its chief seaport towns. Put in charge young unmarried 
men from the United States who can speak, or would soon 
learn, Spanish, and who would marry into the good families 
of the country. Their future will be secure and your trade 
also. This plan is followed by all other countries. 

4. Work at home in every honorable way to secure a 
merchant marine that flies the Stars and Stripes. How can 
you expect South America to think of trading with us when 
they never see a ship from this country? I covered 40,000 
miles in visiting South America and never saw our flag on 
a North American merchant ship. 

5. Price your goods in the money of the country in which 
you offer them so they will understand your price and what 
they are paying. Be prepared to give as good terms, credit 
and prices as your competitor from Europe. Take your 
pay in drafts on London, Paris or Berlin, and stand the loss 
in exchange into Uncle Sam's dollars, or better still, keep 
agitating the question of a chain of United States banks 
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through South America — for there are none — even if our 
Government finds it necessary to go into the banking busi- 
ness in foreign countries to extend and protect our trade, as 
well as visitors from the United States of North America. 
This is too large a question for me, but it is more necessary 
for us to have banks in South America than in China, as 
all our bills of exchange in the Far East naturally come 
through Europe, anyhow. 

6. Establish confidence in our honesty and friendliness. 
The people of South America have been lied to about the 
United States by every European salesman for a century. 
They all know the story of the wooden nutmeg. They 
nearly all believe that the Monroe Doctrine simply means 
that we are keeping their country for ourselves until we are 
ready to take it over, etc. We tell them we do not want 
their country, and they say how about Porto Rico, Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Philippines? 

7. Do business everlastingly on the square. They are not 
used to it, but will like it once they find it genuine. 

8. Teach Spanish in all our schools. We must do busi- 
ness with South America, Central America, the West India 
Islands, and the Philippines, in Spanish. 

With the highest appreciation of the honor you have 
conferred upon me, and hoping and believing in a greater 
nation and closer relationship with South and Central Amer- 
ica through making a free port and city out of the Panama 
Canal Zone, I thank you. 



